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YALE CLASSICAL STUDIES, Volume VII 


Edited by Austin M. Harmon, ALFRED R. BELLINGER, 
Henry T. RowE i, and Rospert O. Fink 





This volume contains two papers—‘‘The Feriale Duranum” by Robert O. Fink, 
Allan S. Hoey, and Walter F. Snyder, and “Public Anniversaries in the Roman 
Empire” by Walter F. Snyder. The Feriale Duranum, a papyrus festival list of the 
early third century A.D. found at Dura, reveals for the first time the organization 
and character of the religion officially prescribed for the Roman imperial army. 
The present full edition of this unique document discusses also the new information 
it affords on the political, military, and religious history of the Roman Empire. The 
second paper is a study of all inscriptions other than funereal of the first three cen- 
turies of the Empire which are dated by the day and month as well as by the year. 
The author demonstrates a high correlation between the dates of such inscriptions 
and those of official holidays, and republishes a hitherto unnoticed epigraphical 
feriale (CIL, VIII, 1859—J/nscr. lat. de ’ Algérie 3041) from Tebessa. $3.00 


A circular describing the previous volumes 
in the series will be sent upon request. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS New Haven, Connecticut 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS 


JUNE 21- AUGUST 2 Princeton University 
SEMINAR IN ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 
Director: Professor Philip K. Hitti, Princeton Uni- 
versity 


JUNE 25-28 Ohio University 
LATIN TEACHERS INSTITUTE 
Chairman: Professor Victor D. Hill 


JUNE 30-JULY 2 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


Hotel Commander, Cambridge 


Annual Meeting 


President: Professor B. L. Ullman, University of 
Chicago 

Program Chairman: Professor Richard M. Gummere, 
Harvard University. 


Local Committee Chairman: Mr. George A. Land, 
High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 


JULY 11-12 University of North Carolina 


LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Summer Meeting 





MEMORANDA 


The Library of Congress is building a bibliofilm h- 
brary of manuscript texts in the languages of India. 
About 8000 pages of materials in Indian libraries are 
now on file in the Library. Exact information about its 
contents can be had upon inquiry addressed to Indic 
Studies, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


The Library of Congress is cooperating with the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal at Calcutta and with 
other Indian institutions to supply microfilm copies of 
manuscripts now listed in printed catalogues of the 
libraries of India. While the charge for this service 
cannot yet be definitely determined, it will be within 
the range of the usual inexpensive cost of the existing 
services. 

The development of this service has been facilitated 
by a grant from the American Council of Learned 
Societies for the purchase of equipment. Much of the 
trouble formerly encountered in the study of original 
manuscripts and rare printed materials from India 1s 
now eliminated. This service is available only for cul- 
tural purposes. 


The Eta Sigma Phi bronze medal for distinction in 


the fourth year of Latin or the second year of Greek 1s 
being called to the attention of schools and teachers 
as a fitting award for their best pupils at commence- 
ment. The medal is purchased at one dollar postpaid 
from Miss Mary K. Brokaw, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, who is Executive Secretary of the national hon- 
orary society which designed the medal. Each order 
must be accompanied by a school official’s statement 
that the recipient of the medal is completing his last 
year's course in secondary Greek or Latin with no grade 
below the highest given in the school. 


A motto from Horace, Mihi res non me rebus (Epist. 
1.1.19), is on the obverse of the medal together with a 
restoration of the Victory of Paeonius. The Parthenon 


1S represented on the reverse. 


The Classics as a Career and an Aid to Success in 
Any Career is the ttle of an eight-page folder pre- 
pared by a committee of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South and now being offered for 
sale at cost, four copies for five cents. Professor A. 
Pelzer Wagener of the College of William and Mary 


is in charge of distribution 
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REVIEWS 


Germanic-Balto-Slavic Etyma, By PHitip Scuer- 
ER. 63 pages. Linguistic Society of America, Balti 
more 1941 (Supplement to Language, Volume 17; 
No. 1. Language Dissertation No. 32. Yale Uni- 


versity Dissertation) 


This dissertation was prepared under the direction of 
the iate Professor Prokosch of Yale University and con- 
tributes to a field where its director had much interest 
and great competence. 


In the determination of linguistic affinities within 
the larger frame of the Indo- European family, vocab. 
ulary studies certainly have no unimportant ‘role, and 
Scherer’s work follows a long line of contributions to 
the problem: Zeuss, Grimm, Schleicher, Schmidt, 
Leskien, Hassencamp, only to mention a few of the 
more important!, 


Scherer divides the body of his material into three 
parts: common root forms, common. suffixal forma- 
tions, and word compounds. This is followed by an 
analysis of the material considering the terminations of 
root-forms (root-determinatives), initial consonant 
clusters, and distribution of the suffixal formations, 
with a final general consideration of the significance of 
the data assembled. 


As a whole the dissertation is an exhaustive study 
of Germanic-Balto-Slavic etymology; one has the im- 
pression, however, that frequently the author, in his 
zeal for increasing the bulk of etyma included, has not 
always chosen judiciously among the possible = 
ologics that have been offered, for example, the 
clusion of Lat. frendd<*ghrendho (f for b Psa 
frio, frico) with OE grindan, Lith. gréndu seems neces 
sary to me (in spite of the unaspirated d attested by 
Greek xpovdos ‘groat, grain’ ) in view of the semantic 
unity of the group (cf. also Walde-Hofmann, LEW 
1.545). Likewise some probable etymologies which 
have not yet anne their way into the handbooks have 
been ignored, g. that of Ir. gabud, gaba ‘danger’: 
OE cépan, a zabota (cf. Language 13.24). This is 
particularly true of Tocharian material, e. g. A wek- 
‘he’, B waiyke reki ‘parole mensongére’: Olcel. vikva 
‘turn, evade’, etc. (Lang. 14.24); A ko-, B kaw- ‘kill’: 
OHG houwan, Lith. kduti ‘strike’ eg 14.25); A 
, B naut- ‘destroy’: Goth, naus, ChSI. 
navi ‘corpse’, etc. (Lang. 14.27); A lek ‘form, appear 
ance’: Goth. leik ‘body’, Lith. lygus ‘like’ (Lang. 
14.24), etc. This point is particularly interesting to me 
inasmuch as it points to a closer relationship (at least 
in vocabulary) between Tocharian and the northern 
Indo-European languages than has usually been im 
agined., 


nut- ‘disappe ar’ 





IHere I might mention that I miss a reference to Meillet, 
Les dialects indoeuropéens, Paris 1908 


The evaluation of the assembled data as criteria to 
determine the degree of relationship. between Germanic 
and Balto-Slavic 1s extremely difficult. It is so easy to 
argue for any point of view which one may choose, so 
difficult (if not impossible) to decide how much of the 
vocabulary 1s representative of dialect unity, how much 
independent retention from the parent speech, and so 
on. Common morphological innovations and phonetic 
developments still seem to me to be the more trust- 
worthy criteria in judging dialectal affinity and, 
fortunately, there is little of that. 

But the study is worth while and well done. Perhaps 
we must wait for our evaluation until studies of similar 
sort are made for other branches of IE. I should wel- 
come particularly one for Germanic and Italic. Possibly 
some reader of this review could be encouraged to 
embark upon it. 

Georce S. LANE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The Architecture of the Intelligible Universe 
in the Philosophy of Plotinus. An Analytical 
and Historical Study. By A. H. ARMsTRONG. xii, 
126 pages. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 


1940 (Cambridge Classical Studies VI $1. 
14 gc 75 


There is good reason to believe that this study of 
the ‘ enchingeeana? of Plotinus’ system will modify ap- 
preciably future work upon the Enneads. Like Car- 
bonara and the French Jesuit Henry in recent studies, 
Armstrong demonstrates a grasp of method and a 
sensitiveness to historical values with which the phil- 
ology of much carlier work upon the Enneads stands 
in rather unfavorable contrast. 

The book is divided into three sections, dealing re 
spectively with the One, Nos, and Soul, The author 
relies upon a combination of the study of doctrinal 
structure for its own sake with an examination of the 
historical relations and sources of Plotinus’ teaching. 
To state the matter so bluntly might suggest that the 
method 1s a kind of philological Roman riding. But in 
so far as this is true, Armstrong's double method must 
be admitted to be remarkably successful. His results 
are always intellectually respectable and in large part 
cnurely cogent. His recognition of Plotinus’ obligation 
to Aristotle’s metaphysics (12, 40-3, g2) conforms to 
the soundest tradition of Plotinian philology. His in- 
clination to minimize “Oriental influence” (12, 
112f.) and his frank avowal of the relative independence 
of Plotinus’ thought with regard to contemporary re. 
ligious cultus (56) are entirely in line with the evi- 
dence. His observations upon the Stoic element in 
Plotinus, though not at all points unexceptionable, con 
stitute by all odds the most successful effort so far to 
precise the nature of this tenuous but very important 
clement in the Enneads. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature of Armstrong’s 
interpre tation appears in his contention that the Plotin- 
ian metaphysics 1s rather markedly incoherent. This 
incoherency is attributed to Plotinus’ implication in an 
ancient, complex and at many points fundamentally 
discordant philosophical tradition (1, 28, 43, 83f., 86f., 
cf. Introduction). With this position, which Armstrong 
defends with candour and moderation, perhaps the ma- 
jority of his readers will be inclined to agree. The de- 
structive consequences of this conception are, neverthe- 
less, hardly to be evaded. It is fortunate at all events 
that this thesis has been defended with historical dis- 
crimination and by a scholar who appreciates meta- 
physics for its own sake. 

I believe an alternative to Armstrong’s view might 
be found to lie in the assumption that, as Plotinus 
understood the task of metaphysics, all its doctrines 
are only intimations of an immortality of the soul 
which discourse can never perfectly express because 
reason itself can never pe rfectly apprehend it. Is there 
not, pe rhaps, an impressionistic method in metaphysics 
of which we may individually, as our tastes impel us, 
approve or disapprove, but which we should be careful 
not to confuse with something it was never intended 
to be? 


This issue comes to light in what is, in the re- 
viewer's judgment, the most dubious aspect of Arm- 
strong’s book, namely the somewhat uncertain and un- 
sympathetic way in which he handles the Plotinian 
metaphor from light. In a discussion entitled “ ‘Emana- 
tion’ in Plotinus” Mind 46 (1937) 61, Armstrong 
states his position, which remains substantially unmodi- 
fied in his later book. 

The difficulty is to see what the precise philosophical 
meaning of this conception 1s, or rather, as it is fairly 
clear that it has not got any precise philosophical meaning, 
to explain how a great and subtle thinker like Plotinus 
came, at a most critical point in his system, to conceal a 
confusion of thought under a cloud of metaphors. 
Armstrong evidently feels obliged to regard the meta- 
phorical element in Plotinus as a_ terminological pis 
aller, symptomatic of a basic dialectical imperfection in 
Plotinus’ thought. Accordingly, he finds fault with the 
seed metaphor, which is ied as a variant upon the 
theme of emanation, and alleges that it 1s inappro- 
priate to the development of a lower hy postasis from a 
higher (61f., 84). I fancy this involves a misconcep 
tion of the proper character of philosophic language. 
The objection is especially gratuitous because this 
metaphor was, as Armstrong understands (63), origin- 
ally Stoic, and the Stoics decmneriees applied it to fire 
and the fire-state as seminal principles of the d:axoopyors 
(von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag. 2.596, 618). But surely 
no one questions the priority in value of fire over the 
other elements for Stoicism; and why should not a re- 
lation of priority in value for Stoicism be paralleled by 


and, if you will, translated into an ontological priority 
in Neo-Platonism? I think the answer is hs at Plotinus 
is a mystic even in his metaphysics, and the task of 
the interpreter of the Enneads 1s to grasp the kernel of 
the metaphor and not allow himself to be confused 
by the husk. 

It is worth mentioning also that, in spite of ‘his 
interest in the historical background of Plotinian teach- 
ing, Armstrong for some reason thinks it unimportant 
to say that the notion that the element higher in rank 
contains, and is not contained by, the lower is one of 
the most widely distributed of Greek philosophic com- 
monplaces. If Plotinus regards it as axiomatic, it is 
hardly for that reason a distinctive element in his sys- 
tem (76, 84; cf. the reviewer's “Cosmogony and 
Osiris, III part 2, 565). 

J. R. Matrinciy 


Stereometry,” 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Fire in the Cosmological Speculations of 
Heracleitus. By Wittiam C. Kirk, Jr. 60 pages. 
Burgess Publishing Con Minneapolis 1940 $1.25 
The purpose of this Princeton dissertation is excellent. 

Mr. Kirk has undertaken a fresh study of the meaning 

and importance of fire in Heracleitus’ thought as re- 

vealed by his own words, and an appraisal of the value 

f the doxographical evidence. There is a great need 
re such studies of the Presocratics, based on analyses 
of the available fragments and their sources. 

The final results of the first section of the study in 
question are quite satisfactory, and here one finds sound 
statements of principles to be followed in studying 
Heracleitus and, in fact, all the Presocratics. An ex- 
cellent example 1s the discussion (20; 34, n. 63) of the 
term “elements” as applied to the teachings of Hera- 
cleitus. Kirk says “the wisest course 1s to keep out of 
the discussion words which do not attain significance 
until after the time of Heracleitus . . This state- 
ment should be heartily endorsed, especially with te- 
gard to the many words for which Aristotle invented 
technical meanings. As a general criticism, however, 
one may say that Kirk does not successfully conceal his 
dogmatism by quite elaborate discussions of individual 
points, discussions which terminate rather obviously 
just as their director wished them to do. The whole 
impression made on this reader was that the conclusions 
were settled in their author's mind before he began his 
investigation. 

Faulty reasoning mars the dissertation at several 
points. The iMiciniaeiag of éxmipwos (5) 1s an example 
of this error, leading as it does to results unsupported 
by, and almost eneanniaciie’ with, the arguments ad- 
duced. We may not say that éxripwors was an idea 
unknown to Greek philosophy before the Stoics or even 
before Heracleitus—Anaximander seems to have be- 
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lieved in an infinite succession of universes, and prob- 
ably Anaximenes agreed; while in Timaeus 22c there 
is a casual description of recurrent floods and fires. It 
would not, then, be revolutionary for Heracleitus to 
hold such a view, and it 1s certainly unnecessary to 
look to oriental sources for the Stoic belief. Nor do the 
belicfs of the early Christians have much connection 
with the theories of the founders of Stoicism. The 
Zoroastrian belief that the world would end by fire does 
not account for a theory of periodic conflagrations. 
Arguments of this kind suggest that Kirk’s conclusion 
“... the Stoic theory of éxm’ipwors 1s most reasonably 
connected with the contemporary Oriental thought” 
was teached before his investigation was begun. His 
discarding of the periodic conflagration leads to diff- 
culties later (14). This whole subject is most ably dealt 
with in Dies, Le Cycle Mystique, ‘unnoticed by Kirk. 
The same criticism applies to the very subjective dis- 
cussion of the criteria of the genuine words of Hera- 
cleitus. I find that several of Diels’ fragments, though 
denied authenticity by Kirk, are node by A€yor 
otrws. A final illustration is the treatment of R. K. 
Hack’s study of Heracletius. Kirk’ discussion of this 
voices opposition, while displaying lack of understand- 
ing of the hypothesis; his conclusion, however, is the 
same as Hack’s. 

Kirk seems rather too sweeping in condemning the 
evidence of the doxographers as lacking independent 
value. These men, including the commentators on 
Aristotle, had many sources of information (including 
tradition, which is often of value), and they did not 
invent theories for their predecessors. We need only to 
exercise judgment in sifting the information they give, 
and its possible sources. 

A final word must be said of Kirk’s attitude towards 
Heracleitus (e¢.g., 26). It is not mght for us, on the 
basis of our admittedly meagre knowledge of such a 
man, to assume condescendingly that he did not know 
what he was doing. 

To comment on purely mechanical details, Kirk sev- 
eral times gives a reference to Diels, Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, but in quoting the passage uses the text 
of some other edition with differing readings. This he 
does in the case of the passage from Plutarch, De E 
apud Delphos (7-8). I have not yet found any justif- 
cation whatever for his reading dvrapelBeoOas in place 
of the usual dvrapoBy, a word which, incidentally, 1s 
seriously misinterpreted by the author in the ensuing 
discussion. There are too many wrong accents, and the 
punctuation 1s inadequate. 

My criticism has dealt chiefly with details of the sort 
which inevitably impress a reader. Since they are 1m- 
portant for just this reason, such details should prob- 
ably be a special care to the director of a thesis. Apart 
from points of this kind, the general treatment of the 
passages from Heracleitus is good, especially in regard 


to the cycle of change from fire to earth and back, and 
the equation of fire, air and yyy. The same is true 
of the association of divinity with Heracleitus’ fire. 

EvizaABETH Gwyn CASKEY 
CINCINNATI 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos Conducted 
by Yale University and the French Academy 
of Inscriptions and Letters, Preliminary Report 
of the Seventh and Eighth Seasons of Work, 1933- 
1934 and 1934-1935. Edited by M. I. Rostovrzerr, 
F. E. Brown and C. B. WELLEs. xxiv, 461 pages, 
86 figures in text, 57 plates of which 6 in color, 
frontispiece in color, map.! Yale University Press, 
New Haven 1939 $7.50 
The publication by Breasted of the paintings in the 

temple of the Palmyrene Gods at Dura (Oriental Fore- 

runners of Byzantine Painting, Chicago 1924), fol- 
lowed presently by Franz Cumont’s sumptuous report 
of his two seasons of excavation at the site (Fouilles 
de Doura-Europos, Paris 1926), caused something of an 
archaeological furore. A lost city clinging to a cliff 
above the middle Euphrates had yielded startling wall- 
paintings in tempera, a temple of Artemis, more than 

a hundred Greek inscriptions and graffiti, a few deplor- 

able sculptures, many coins and vast quantities of pot- 

tery; and still more important, perishables of a sort not 
anticipated outside of Egypt or Herculaneum; 
textiles, leather, wood and nine parchments in Greek, 

Latin and Aramaic. One of the paintings _por- 

trayed two goddesses labeled TYXH ITLAAMYPQN 

and TYXH AOYPAS. Dura, a colony of the Mace- 
donians, also called Europos, had regained its person- 
ality and its name. 

Where Greek parchments had been found more 
might lie hidden. That alone, I think, would have 
justified reopening the site. But Dura promised grati- 
fication for other appetites: a carefully surveyed grid- 
plan, one of the three or four best- preserved Hellen- 
istic fortifications, a mass of information on the speech, 
religion, commerce, law, housing and polyglot private 
life “a an isolated Greco-Arab community, and socio- 
logical documentation of an ancient city rivaled in 
completeness only by Pompeu; in addition, it had been 
a Parthian frontier post for three centuries and a Roman 
for one. In 1928 an expedition representing Yale Uni- 
versity and the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres began a new series of ten seasons at Dura.: 
Previous reports have acknowledged a wealth of dis- 
coveries: a Hellenistic agora, a dozen temples, a unique 
early Christian chapel with wall paintings of New 
Testament scenes, a painted synagogue, hoards of 





1 Some copies have a map inside back cover, wanting in the 
review copy received by CW. 
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parchments and papyri and an almost endless series of 
inscriptions and graffiti. 

The present volume, combining the results of the 
seventh and eighth campaigns, contains a long overdue 
study of the levitation: by Armin von Gisken, pre- 
liminary reports of the new temples of Mithras, Adonis, 
Zeus Theos, the Gaddé, and Zeus Kyrios, identified by 
inscriptions, the Necropolis Temple, Parchment 40 and 
Papyrus 101, descriptions of three painted shields (two 
illustrated in color) and lesser finds. The inscriptions 
and graffiti are published under the buildings in which 
they were found. 

Von Gerkan’s study of the walls, translated by F. E. 
Brown (4-61) was most productive. The unit of meas- 
urement was the Ionic ell or cubit of c. 0.525 m.!; the 
blocks are uniform, 2 x 1 x 2/3 ell, laid as alternating 
headers and stretchers. The normal length of the cur- 
tains from center of tower to center of tower on the 
west front is 133 ells or 200 feet; on the other fronts 
the spacing of the towers 1s dictated by the terrain. 
The monumental main gate (Palmyra Gate), exca- 
vated in 1928-9 and now beginning to be understood, 
stands in a slight zigzag in the wall. If the curtains 
approaching the gate from north and south had con- 
tinued without F it ation, the northern curtain would 
have passed four meters outside the southern, forming 
a lateral gate of a type familiar in Greek military archi- 
tecture and elsewhere, where attackers must approach 
with their unshielded right side toward the city. But 
during construction the ‘plan was changed, At points 
11.48 m. north and 10.15 m. south of the gate the 
curtains were broken; these points were connected by 
a straight line of wall in the middle of which was 
placed the gate, its passage coinciding with the axis of 
the principal street. That this was not the original 
plan is further indicated by the irregular masonry and 
lack of bonding at the breaks. In the curtain beside the 
next tower is a “simple arched gate, not suspected by the 
first excavators. The irregularities of the socle at this 
point show that this gate too was not part of the 
original plan. Von Gerkan suggests that it was im 
provised during the construction of the main gate; 
afterwards it was closed with stonework. Four towers 
had sally ports, originally provided with portcullises, 
likewise found carefully closed with masonry. 

Von Gerkan ascribes the first walls to the ‘Hellen 
istic’ period, by which he means the period of Seleucid 
control before the Parthian annexation about 140 B.< 
(Von Gerkan says 120 B.c.). The west wall was first 
built of mud brick on a heavy masonry socle, the 
other walls without masonry socle or towers except that 
in the ravine north of the citadel there was a socle of 
orthostates; the main gate was built of stone according 
to the changed plan. After 120 B.c. the Parthians 


IBut how does its use at Dura prove its oriental origin (5) 


started the inner citadel; it was never finished. In the 
period 65-19 B.c. the mud brick towers of the west 
wall were rebuilt in stone, stone towers were inserted 
in the rest of the circuit, and finally the mud brick 
curtains were replaced by stone, except for two sections 
which were never finished. After the earthquake of 
160 A.D. and after the Roman occupation of 165 Ap. 
the walls were variously reinforced and repaired. 

Vith this chronology it is necessary to compare the 
discordant version given by Rostovtzeff, writing some- 
what later in his Dura-Europos and Its Art (Oxford 
1938; cf CW 32 [1938-9] 235-6) 11: 

. careful study .. . has convinced me that the forti- 
fications were all simultaneously laid out in early Hellen- 
istic times. They comprised the city wall, especially strong 
on the desert front, with numerous towers and a powerful 
oblong citadel on the rock that overhangs the Euphrates, 
In their early form they consisted, both as regards the 
wall and the towers, of a powerful well-built socle of cut 
stones, to which was added, except in the citadel (built 
entirely of stone from the very beginning), a super- 
structure of mud bricks. The superstructure was gradually 
replaced in Hellenistic and perhaps in very early Parthian 
times by one of stone. This work proceeded very slowly 
and was never finished. One part of the desert wall—the 
northern—remained until the Roman epoch in its original 
state—a stone socle with a mud-brick superstructure. 
But the greater part of the walls, all the towers, as well 
as the citadel, by the end of the Hellenistic period were 
all built entirely of cut stone. 

A final study of the fortifications is promised by the 
editors for one of the seven definitive Final Reports. 
Students of Hellenistic city planning and architecture 
will await the outcome of this controversy with special 
interest. Until the absolute date of the original mud 
brick enceinte and the relative dates of the enceinte 
and the inner citadel are determined any study of the 
civic architecture guarded by them will be incon- 
clusive; on this subject see further my remarks 1 
JAOS 55 (1935) 210-4. In the meantime it Is good 
to see (20, 22 and cf. Rostovtzeff, op. cit. 35-6) that 
the ‘redoubt’ which figures so prominently in Cumont’s 
writings has sunk back to its proper stature as the re- 
taining wall of a pretentious, perhaps official, residence. 

Of the temples here published the Mithraeum, with 
its bas-reliefs, paintings and inscriptions, first built im- 
mediately after the Roman occupation of 165 A.D. as a 
small chamber opening from a private house, and torn 
down and rebuilt about 210 A.D. and again about 240 
\.p., will most interest students of oriental religion in 
the Roman army. Rostovtzeff gives a condensed sum- 
mary, to be greatly developed in one of the Final 
Reports. 

One Greek parchment, an agreement between heirs 
concerning a division of inherited property, dated 86/7 
\.p., and one Greek papyrus, a contract of sale of a 
parcel of land situated along the Chabur river to a vet- 
eran of the Third Augustan Cohort of Thracians 
dated 227 A.D., are published (426-41) as evidence of 
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rogress made and an earnest of better things to come. 
Bellinger’s summary of coin hoards VIII-XVII marks 
another milestone in the study of the bronze coinages 
of the eastern Roman mints. 

On the editorial side it is possible to be very un- 
appreciative. I noticed nearly a hundred misprints and 
such spellings as millenium, consignements, skilfull, 
phosphorous, occurence, calcarious, frescoe, stipled, 
breech(-es) (for -ea-), peacably, unsymetrically; and 
such doublets as provenience/provenance, modeling/ 
modelling, neighboring/neighbouring, _lozenge/los- 
enge, moustache/mustache, moulding /molding, faience/ 
faience, Mittannian/Mitannian, -ize/-ise; it 1s obvious 
that no one editor was charged with responsibility for 
style throughout. Many Sapailins loan words and ex- 
pressions now quite at home in archaeological English 
and customarily printed in roman type appear here in 
italics, e.g. amphora, cella, chiton, chlamys, dolium, ex 
silentio, fauna, fibula, bimation, muezzin, naos and 
pronaos, nimbus, patera, peplos, plectrum, polos, pom- 
erium. propylaeum, quadriga, quid pro quo, rbyton, 
sarcophagi, taenia, temenos, tessera, tiara, umbo, vice 
versa. This gives the volume a quaintly archaic air; 
it also implies that the word is used in a meaning pe- 
culiar to the context, and may prompt the puzzled 
reader to read back a few pages. Names of legions and 
cohorts are italicized irregularly. On the page following 
the title page is impudently stamped Printed in Ger- 
many; the volume was printed in Prague. 


Plato’s Method of Dialectic. By JuLius STeNzet.. 
Translated and edited by D. J. ALLAN. xii, 170 
pages. Clarendon Press, Oxford 1940 10s. 6d. 
The essay and treatise herein translated first ap- 

peared in 1917. Thus the thesis set forth in them by 

Stenzel has long been available to Platonists, and the 

book has already been reviewed a number of times. 

As none of the reviews (the fullest appeared in Il 

Mondo Classico in 1933, 213-23) was calculated to 

inspire the English-speaking student with the zeal 

necessary to wade through what Shorey, reviewing 

Stenzel’s Zahl und Gestalt be: Platon und Aristoteles 

(CPh 1g [1924] 381-3), described as “the most ob 

scure style of abstract German metaphysics,” Mr. Allan 

has performed a double service in bringing the book 
to our attention again and by his careful translation 
mitigating somewhat the difficulty of the original. 

His espousal of Stenzel’s ge ‘neral thesis is so complete, 

however, that it trips him into making several curious 

statements, as, e.g., “And there is a strong tradition, 
which all scholars now accept, that the later Dialogues 
do not reveal, and are not meant to reveal, the real 

teaching of Plato” (vii). 


Stenzel’s main thesis is that the method of 8:aipeors 


employed especially in the Sophist and the Politicus is 
more than a handy formula for tracking down a defin- 
ition, that it 1s in fact Plato’s “method of dialectic,” 
and that a full understanding of Plato’s intention 
would convince us that the method of §:aipeous was 
designed to solve almost all of the time-honored diffi- 
culties which have seemed implicit in the theory of 
ideas, the difficulties Plato himself set forth in the 
Parmenides. The first chapter of the treatise proper 
develops the thesis that the doctrine of ideas lay dor- 
mant in the word dpery. This dpery-eSos, not, in the 
earliest Socratic dialogues, a universal, became an Ideal 
whose “separation” did not at first offer a problem to 
Plato since “it was immediately given to him in in- 
tuition.” As the “Ideal” was extended into a genuine 
“theory of ideas,” the problems stated in the Parmen- 
ides necessarily emerged, and culminated in the prob- 
lem of knowledge, or true and false judgment, of the 
Theaetetus, where, at last, “Dialectic had been com- 
pletely freed from dependence on the Idea of the 
Good, which had been its essence in the Republic, and 
had become a logic which, if not purely formal, was at 
least free from a specifically moral content” (67). 
Stenzel (68) finds “a very surprising fact” in the ab- 
sence from the Theaetetus “not only of ‘Reminiscence’ 
and the Idea of the Good, but also of the theory of 
Ideas as a whole.” “Surely,” he observes, “this theory, 
once established in the Phaedo and the Republic, must 
be the strongest refutation of a view which takes 
ala@nos to be knowledge?” Stenzel had probably not 
seen Shorey’s Unity of Plato's Thought (1904), where 
Shorey addressed himself to this same problem: 
“Transcendentally knowledge is the apprehension of 
the idea. In human life it is the dialectician’s reasoned 
mastery of his opinions implying stability, consistency, 
and the power to render exact account of belief. . . It 
would not have suited Plato's design to repeat or an- 
ticipate that description [of pure knowledge in the 
Republic| in the Theaetetus which is cast in the form 
of a dialogue of search” (70). 

A definition of Adyos as the statement of some dis- 
tinguishing mark whereby the object in question differs 
from all others, takes us, says Stenzel, as far as the 
“specific difference,” and this reference leads Stenzel 
into the full discussion of 8vaépeors in the Sophist, and 
finally in the Philebus, where the idea has become a 
divisible concept in a pyramid of deductive reasoning 
which ends in “atomic forms,” under which lowest «8y 
come sensible particulars, which are in fact “compre- 
hended” within the «$y. In his chapter on Democritus 
Stenzel, with the support of a fragment of Xenocrates, 
indicates that Plato carried his “atomic forms” on down 
to the five material elements, in which general direc- 
tion “we must look for the well-attested mathematiza- 
tion of the Ideas in their last phase” (163). 

It is beyond the compass of this review to examine 
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in detail the many steps involved in the elaboration of 
this thesis. Entirely apart from the question whether 
we can accept Stenzel’s interpretation of Plato's doc- 
trine of ideas or follow him in his tolerance of the 
confused tradition that in his Academy Plato ex- 
pounded a set of doctrines hardly hinted at in the 
later dialogues, Stenzel’s general thesis seems to be 
built on a strained interpretation of Sophist 253 D and 
Philebus 15 A ff. For Allan’s remark (xlun) that 
Shorey acquitted Plato of any serious interest in the 
method of division, compare What Plato Said, page 
295: “Distinction, division, and classification are funda- 
mental methods that pervade all Plato’s thought 
The elaboration of [the process of dichotomy] as a 
method of definition in the Sophist and Politicus 1s a 
mere episode. It is not thus exaggerated in the 
Philebus, Timaeus, or Laws.” Shorey meant, as he 
suggests a few sentences later, to consider more fully 
the place of division in Plato’s thought. As it 1s, we 
may expect a clarification of this problem i in the forth- 
coming work which has been promised by H Harold 
Cherniss. 

Epwarp B. STEVENS 
HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


Etudes Byzantines d’histoire économique et 
sociale. By G. |. BRATIANU. 294 pages, 20 plates. 
Geuthner, Paris 1938 50 fr. 

The author’s name is sufficient notice that this col- 
lection of essays must be read with attention by Byzan- 
tinists. The great learning and wide variety of interests 
to which it bears witness make it a most sumulating 
complement to formal histories on the one hand and 
special studies of detail on the other. As he announces 
at the beginning, Professor Bratianu has set himself to 
do in part the kind of interpretation of the life of the 
late empire which Rostovtzeff has presented for its 
earlier generations. No one who knows the two fields 
will expect a treatment of the fourth to the fifteenth 
centuries to have the same measure of success as that 
of the first to third. It is precisely because the author 
is aware of the unsatisfactory state of the sources and 
of their treatment so far that he brings to the attention 
of scholars arguments and theories that need careful 
analysis and reinforcement before they can be con- 
sidered sure, but the very announcement of which will 
certainly call to the attention of the mediaevalists some 
of their more obvious duties unfulfilled. 

There are various themes that run through the book, 
which is not arranged nor intended as a unit. There 1s 
the question of food and the employments of the popu- 
lation which affected and was affected by the alternat- 
ing experiments in free and controlled economy in the 
capital. (One has the feeling that ignorance of econ- 


omic terminology did not prevent the Byzantines from 
trying, sooner or later, all the experiments there are.) 
The constant comparison with modern conditions gives 
an air of reality to the problem, though obviously, 
modern conditions do not furnish a wholly satisfactory 
basis of comparison. 

There is the question of the organization of the 
eee dealt with under the arresting ttle ‘ ‘Empire 

t ‘démocratie’ a Byzance.” The starting point is an 
A in the pen century which serves as a text for 
the discussion, based frankly on an important but little 
known book by Manojlovic, of the factions of the 
circus, which appear on investigation to have been 
organizations of the demos as ellen i in the large cities, 
from the fourth to the seventh centuries. No one will 
regret the curiosity that has led the author to pursue 
the history of the word “democratic” from the time of 
its Athenian greatness to the tenth Christian century 
when it has sunk to the meaning of “revolutionary.” 
Perhaps there is not much that is altogether new in the 
chapter—the author has been indefatigable i in searching 
the works of his predecessors, to whom due credit 1s 
invariably given. But the question Is so important, and 
so little understood that it is of the greatest value to 
have this comprehensive résumé. 

Much of the book deals with purely monetary ques- 
tions, particularly evidence as to the gold coinage. 
Here it seems to me that there is too little use of the 
coins themselves. For example, Heraclius’ innovation 
in striking silver on a new standard is cited as evidence 
of a financial crisis. But the gold of Heraclius and his 
successor is, in fact, particularly abundant and the reason 
for reintroducing the other precious metal cannot have 
been scarcity of gold. Again, the attempt to fix the 
time for the debasement of the gold coinage ought to 
be based on wide examination of the collections. That 
there was debasement in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries is evident, but the suggestion—not made by 
Bratianu for the first ttme—that the decline began with 
Nicephorus III (1078-1081) needs proof. Personally I 
believe that it began with his successor Alexius | 
(1081-1118) and was connected with the crisis of the 
Norman wars and the First Crusade. As to the rumors 
of depreciation in the sixth and tenth centuries, the 
visible evidence 1s all against it. 

There is a large, perhaps an excessive amount of 
argument as to the termini of different periods. Historic 
termini are mere conveniences, and though the old 
theory that the Roman Empire ended in 476 i is palpably 
weak, I cannot see why Bury and his followers should 
have got so angry about it. But Bratianu has much and 
valuable evidence to present in modification of Pirenne’s 
theory that the dividing line between antiquity and the 
Middle Ages is the Arab conquest of the seventh cen- 
tury. His picture shows clearly a real division in econ- 
omy between the east and the west of the Empire three 
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centuries earlier, so that the cleavage was in some re- 
spects merely a logical outcome of die disparity accel- 
erated by the rise of Islam. 

Pe thaps the most satisfactory chapter 1s the study of 
the reign of Nicephorus I, the contemporary of Haroun 
Al Rashid and Charlemagne, a most unflattering §pic- 
ture of whom has been transmitted by the Ecclesiastical 
historian Theophanes, whose principles and prejudices 
he violated. Taking one by one the “vexations” of 
which he was ecuneil Bratianu shows that they are 
perfectly consistent items in the policy of a ruler de- 
termined to restore the power of the Empire and to 
reestablish its financial soundness. In the opinion of the 


reviewer, such studies are likely to be the greatest con- 
tribution of the social and economic historian to the 
story of the late Empire. The space and time concerned 
are so vast, the material is so uneven both in quantity 
and quality that it is unlikely that any general econ- 
omic history of the period from 330 to 1453 will ever 
be written that is authoritative. But that period presents 
a great many incidents and epochs whose proper under- 
standing will be reached only when the evidence of an 
economic nature is brought into synthesis with the ac- 
counts of the political, military and religious historians. 
Avrrep R. BELLINGER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





CAAS MINUTES 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States was held at the 
Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., April 25 and 
26, 1941. 

The first session was begun at 2:40 P.M. 1m the 
Chinese Room of the Hotel with the President, Sister 
Maria Walburg, presiding. The following papers. were 
read: New Testament Fragments and Other Christian 
Pieces in the Colt Nessana Papyri (illustrated), by Dr. 
Lionel Casson, New York University; Vergil and 
Horace, by Dr. Charles T. Murphy, Princeton Uni- 
versity ; Seventeen Years After, by Professor Roy J. 
Deferrari, Catholic University of America; Ostracism 
and the Ostraka from the Agora, by Professor T. Leslie 
Shear, Princeton University. Committees on Resolutions 
and Nominations were announced. 

At the annual dinner, held in the East Room of the 
Hotei, Professor James Stinchcomb, University of 
Pittsburgh, Editor of CLASSICAL WEEKLY, presided. 
Words a welcome were spoken by Mrs. Marion Wade 
Doyle, President of the Board of Education; Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle of Columbian College, George 
W ashington University, spoke on the work of the 
Modern Language Association of America; greetings 
were brought er Miss Susan E. Shennan from the 
Classical accion of New England, and by Profes- 
sor A. Pelzer Wagener from the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South. The Editor of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY made his annual report, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer also made his (summarized else- 
where in the account of this meeting). An amendment 
of the Constitution to limit the term of office of 
elective members of the Executive Committee, offered 
last year, was presented for action in accordance with 
the Constitution. 

The Saturday program was begun at 9:40 A.M., 
with Miss Edna White, Vice- en of the Associa- 
tion, presiding. The following papers were read: Pre- 
fixes in the Teaching of Blonesinien Latin, by Miss 
Elizabeth White, Junior High School, Butler, Penn- 


sylvania; Intimations of Immortality among the An- 


cient Romans, by Rev. Francis A. Sullivan, S. J., St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, New York; Latin 
Lives, in Washington, by Mrs. E. V. Stearns, Roosevelt 
High School, Washington. 

At 11:15 the meeting divided into two conferences: 
Teacher Training, Before and After Graduation from 
College, led by Professor Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsy]- 
vania State College; The Teaching of Latin in Catholic 
Schools, led by Sester Julia, Trinity College, Washing- 
ton. About twenty members met for a ‘laealidinanes 
conference on Latin in Pennsylvania schools, which 
was directed by Miss Catharine Lobach, Abington 
High School. 

At 12:30 buses took the members to the Sidwell 
Friends School, where the Trustees and Headmaster 
Albert E. Rogers had invited them to be guests of the 
School for luncheon and the afternoon session. 

At 2:10 P.M. a brief business session was held. 
Headmaster Rogers welcomed the delegates on behalf 
of the School, and the thanks of the Association were 
expressed by the President, who was presiding. The re- 
ports of the Committees on Nominations and Resolu- 
tions (given in full below) were read and accepted. The 
Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for the nom- 
inees and they were declared elected. The amendment 
to the Constitution, previously referred to, was adopted. 
The secretary announced that a subcommittee ap- 
pointed to consider the place of meeting for 1942 had 
decided upon New York City. 

The following papers were then read: Notes on 
Rome's Aue Prison, by Miss Susan E. Shennan, 
High School, New Bedford, Massachusetts; The New 
Bellum Punicum of Naevius, by Professor Henry T. 
Rowell, The Johns Hopkins University; The Academy 
at Annapolis, by Professor John S. Kieffer, St. John’s 
College. 

Important decisions of the Executive Committee in- 
cluded cooperation with the Americal Classical League 
in offering a combination subscription to CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY and The Classical Outlook for $2.70 to persons 
within the Association’s territory, as well as a tri- 
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partite combination at $4.50 of CW, CO and The New Jersey College for Women; Dr. Walter N. My- 
Classical Journal. An agreement was reached with the — ers, High School, Camden; Pennsylvania Professor 
Classical Association of New England that, beginning Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State College; Miss F 
in 1942, an offer of both CW and CJ at $3.60 be made Mary L. Hess, Liberty High School, Bethlehem; Miss . 
to its members, with $1.75 of cach subscription sent Helen S. MacDonald, iin Select School, Philadel- 1 
to CW. phia; Delaware Miss Julia B. Jones, Tower Hill School, 


ae e D 

The account of the CAAS had a balance of $216.16 W iImington; District of Columbia Mr. Robert S. } S 

on April 25, 1940. Expenditures amounted to $1858.55, Lyle, Sidwell Friends School, Washington; Maryland . 
$135.91. Of Professor Henry T. Rowell, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 


receipts to $1778.30, leaving a balance of $ ' ; 
versity; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. John F. Gummere, 


this amount $10.00 1s paid in advance, making a net 





surplus of $125.91. William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia; Editor, Ss 
ten i > S : : ) } 
~ y Ss 
The account of CW had a balance of $461.33 on April : rote _ s aR U was" of I — ( 
. ~ : fticic 1S ‘ g 2 
25, 1940. Receipts amounted to $2206.11, expendi cr racial ter aria ilburg, College of estnut f 
; ill. 
tures $1759. 20, balance $908.24. Of this amount a 
$115.00 1s paid in advance, leaving a net surplus of These officers were elected by a unanimous ballot. in 
$793.24. [he report of the Resolutions Committee was likewise A 
Attention is called to these facts: that the net sur- unanimously adopted: 
plus at the close of the present fiscal year for the two et 
¢ $56 | h Whereas the thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Fr 
accounts 1s 919. 15, compared to 9553.49 last year, that Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held in the T 
membership in the CAAS, bieiaien of the offer of a City of Washington, D. C., Friday, April 25th and Satur- | sc 
: Ly : j 
choice of CW or CJ, rose from 580 to nearly 8oo. day, April 26th, 1941 will long be remembered by all who 5] 
oe a have had the privilege of attending its sessions as an 
Interest on a New York Title & Trust Co. mortgage occasion marked by inspiring addresses, pleasant  sur- tr 
bond was paid at the rate of 22% during the fiscal roundings, and good fellowship; and whereas many _per- on 
vear and amounted to $25.00. The Endowment Fund sons and organizations have contributed to the success of en 
has been increased, by the addition of $23.88 in inter this Annual Meeting; therefore be it resolved that the pe 
f $184.68 d $ 608 cb members of this Association record their deep appreciation V 
est, from }1554.66 to 1 59. of the following persons and organizations for their hav- V 
Subscriptions to CW within the territory of the CAAS ing insured the success of this meeting: S] 
total 474 as compared to 453 at the same time last The present officers of the Association who have worked 
° . ats . : 3 . ener 3 : . \ 
year: outside the territory, thev total 560 as compared conscic ntiously under the gracious leadership of our re- as 
act oa a la ‘ d A CAAS tiring President, Sister Maria Walburg; ti 
o 627 at the same time last year. At present 437 CA/ ; ¢ 
7 : / I 437 The Local Committee on Arrangements, which, to- 
members subscribe to CJ. Delinquent members or sul ; S we 
ers subscribe to Uj. Velnquent members or sub gether with the officers and members of the Washington 
scribers total 102 as compared to 106 last year. Classical Club, under the direction of Miss Mildred Dean, A 
- : have prepared felicitous a program; . 
The accounts of the Treasurer were examined and ee ee ee 
a Ee April 25, 1941 by aie Auditing Com The Trustees and Officers of Sidwell Friends School who 
2 have entertained us with delightful hospitality; 
mittee consisting of Russell F. Stry ker and W. L. Carr Those who have given so generously of the results of 
; il lat ee : ’ . their scholarly researches in the papers presented for our be 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION : pat I 
one . , ; enjoyment; res 
The following amendment to Article III, Section 1, The fraternal delegates of other Associations: Miss tec 
presented to the annual business meeting In 1Q40, was Susan Shennan of the Classical Association of New Eng- " 
adopted at the business meeting in 1941: Elective land, Professor A. P. Wagener of the Classical Association oft 
members of the Executive Committee shall serve no of the Middle West and South, and Dr. Henry Grattan | ref 
; ; ; | shall | Doyle of the Modern Language Association for honoring 
more than three years in succession, and shall not be us with their presence; ve 
eligible for re- -election until after the expiration of at Mr. George Hewitt Meyers and the Textile Museum, Fs 
least one year after the end of such a term. Mr. Robert S. Lyle of the Sidwell Friends School, the <7 
: SI 
Library of Congress, and the Latin Department of the 
NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS Public Schools of the City of Washi | 
‘ity o ashington for their con- 
The following nominations were presented by Profes- tributions to the enrichment of our knowledge and ex- Kt 
ieee a 
sor Kraemer, chairman of the committee: President, ae — tt 
r F , : enapeme ; . aa » Maw ( 
Professor Moses Hadas, Columbia University; Vice 1¢ =management and employees of the Mayflower f 
; ; ; ‘ee a a Hotel for unfailing courtesy and thoughtfulnesss in caring Tot 
Presidents: Miss Edna White, Dickinson High School, for eur needs: and int 
Jersey City, and Miss Juanita M. Downes, Chelte nham Be it further resolved that copies of this resolution be titi 
High S« hool, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania; Members by ls > all Tapas tg egy tad —e — Sm 
in; anc that this resolution ye Incorporatec into tne I 
States: New York Mr. Russell F. Stryker, Townsend mines of dhs: antag ins 
Harris High School, New York City; Dr. Lionel Casson, Sov LB tio 
ary L. ess 
: ; a a 7 nat 
New York University; Professor Donald B. Durham, Helen S. MacDonald yo 
Hamilton College; New Jersey Professor Shirley Smith, Robert H. Chastney, Chairman Mé 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 


BonFANTE, G. Some New Latin Inscriptions from 
Spain. Four funerary inscriptions and two dedications 
(to Silvanus and to Mars), of which four are from the 
province of Soria. All probably belong to the third or 
fourth centuries A.D., and appear to be pagan. An in- 
scription on a jar, in cursive writing, is of uncertain 


intent. III. 
AJA 45 (1941) 73-80 (Walton) 


Buonamici, G. Brevi osservaziont su alcune epigrafi 
etrusche provenienti da Todi, conservate nel Museo di 
Pesaro. Many inscriptions on Etruscan objects from 
Todi may be spurious. Contains a list of Etruscan in- 
scriptions from Todi. 


SE 13 (1939) 415-26 


and Pat.orrino, M. Rivista di epigrafia etrusca. 
Includes among other Etruscan inscriptions the sixth- 
century inscriptions from Veii in which an avile vipii- 
ennas and karcuna tulumnes are mentioned; the first is 
perhaps to be connected with the legendary Caelius 
Vibenna, the second with the name of the last King of 
Veii, Tolumnius. 

SE 13 (1939) 455-79 


RauBITSCHEK, A. E. Note on a Study of the Acrop- 
olis Dedications. A preliminary list of new combina- 
tions of fragments in IG 12, in Lolling’s KatdAoyos 53s 
well as unpublished fragments in the Epigraphical Mu- 
seum and pieces recently found in the Agora. 

AJA 45 (1941) 70 (Walton) 


(Hanfmann) 





(Hanfmann) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Pesce, G. Un vaso falisco decorato a tempera. The 
bell-crater from an undetermined site in the Faliscan 
region, now in the Fienga Collection, shows an unusual 
technique: outlines in diluted brown glaze, colors mixed 
with a binding medium, and applied details in stucco. 
The background was red. In the figures, the colors were 
often superimposed one upon another. This technique 
reflects that of monumental painting. The subjects rep- 
resented are: a hero crowned by Nike in presence of 
Athena and the contest of Apollo and Marsyas. The 
date of the vase is about 300 B.c. II. 


SE 13 (1939) 437-45 (Hanfmann) 


RENARD, M. Vase étrusque avec inscription. An 
Etruscan cylix of bucchero discovered in 1875 at Cer- 
vetri, now No. R 135 in the Musées royaux d'art et 
histoire at Brussels. Apparently unique, the vase has 
four horizontal handles, two notched, probably for the 
introduction of liquids. The interior is divided by a par- 
tition; each half of the interior has an arched handle ex- 
tending from the rim to the bottom center of the cup. A 
portion of the wide lip of. the cylix bears a retrograde 
Inscription of doubtful meaning. R. believes the inscrip- 
tion to be dedicatory and to consist mostly of proper 
names. He thinks the vase ritualistic, the date sixth cen- 
tury B.C. 


Mélanges Boisacq 2.211-7 (Upson) 


Ricuter, G. M. A. Fittings from an Etruscan Chariot. 
Describes the fragments of an Etruscan chariot; among 
them is a very fine plaque with the relief of a lyre- 
player. IIL. 

SE 13 (1939) 433-5 


Sestier!, P. C. Riflessi dell’orfismo in Etruria. S. 
argues that the adoption of the suckling Heracles by 
Hera on the well-known mirror in Florence is symbolical 
of the Orphic deification of a mystes. The Silenus in 
the pediment above the main scene performs the rite of 
catoptromancy. 


SE 13 (1939) 249-59 


SpERONI, G. Ricerche su oggetti di piombo dell’Etruria. 
Several Etruscan objects of lead from Chiusi and Popu- 
lonia show the metal to be almost pure. The admixtures 
of other metals are accidental. 
SE 13 (1939) 355-62 


and Cozzi, D. Ricerche chimiche sopra un vaso 
di bronzo di Vulci. Chemical analysis of an Etruscan 
bronze vase from Vulci showed that copper, tin, and 
lead were used in the vase in proportions different from 
those of the handle. The substance used for soldering 
the handle was half lead, half tin. 
SE 13 (1939) 351-4 


Van Essen, C. C. Elementi etruschi nel Rinasci- 
mento toscano. Renaissance sculptors, painters, and 
architects knew and copied some Etruscan objects; more 
important are stylistic similarities of Etruscan and Flor- 
entine art. This relation is to be explained by the sur- 
vival of a basically Italian spirit. The illustrations in- 
clude some interesting comparisons. 


SE 13 (1939) 497-9 


(Hanfmann) 


(Hanfmann) 


(Hanfmann) 





(Hanfmann) 


(Hanfmann) 


RELIGION, MYTHOLOGY 


BrigM, Erraim. Totemism and Animal Worship. Re- 
viewing the various hypothetical explanations of totem- 
ism, B. emphasizes the essential difference between it 
and animal worship. The latter is based upon fear of 
wild animals or reverence for domestic ones; the former 
depends upon a feeling of kinship with animals or 


plants. 
APAI'MA 157-69 (Salyer) 
Using new ma- 


E1ssFeLpt, Ortro. Linos and Alijan. 
terial from Ras Shamra, E. concludes that ai\ivos was 
taken over from the lament for the Phoenician god of 
vegetation (ij Alijan). But though the conception of 
the Greek Linos may later have been colored by Phoeni- 
cian influences, he was purely Hellenic in origin, being 
the personification of )iyos. 

Mélanges Dussaud 1.161-70 (Gilliam) 

JoHANSEN, K. Fruits. Achill bei Chiron, Attic vase 
paintings represent two distinct versions ‘of the myth 
concerning the education of Achilles by Chiron. Accord- 
ing to one Peleus, deserted by Thetis, brought the baby 
Achilles to the centaur. According to the other both 
parents brought him as a grown boy. The former ver- 
sion corresponds to the common literary tradition, but 
the latter agrees with the Homeric account of Achilles’ 
childhood. Til. 
APATMA 181-205 (Salyer) 

MourerbE, RENE, S. J. Le dieu Syrien Op. Publishes 
a new text naming the god Op. This is inscribed upon a 
sculptured block of stone, one side of which is appar- 
ently carved to represent the deity. It is suggested that 
Op may mean ‘the sky’ or ‘the sky god’ and that the 
god may have been regarded as the protector of animals 
and “le dieu des eaux bienfaisantes.” 

Mélanges Dussaud 1.391-7 (Gilliam) 
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Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
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ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Boethius. See below under LINGUISTICS, GRAMMAR. 

Corpus Hippocraticum. Untersuchungen zur Uber- 
lieferungsgeschichte der hippokratischen Schrift De locis 
in homine, by Konrap SCHUBRING. 74 pages. Junker & 
Diinnhaupt, Berlin 1941 (Neue Deutsche Forschungen, 
Band 288; Abteilung Klassiche Philologie, Band 12) 
3.40 M. 

Galen. Galeni in Hippocratis Epidemiarum libr. VI 
comm. I-VIII. Ediderunt ErRNst WENKEBACH and 
FRANZ PFAFF. xxx, 508 pages. Teubner, Leipzig and 


3erlin 1940 (Corpus Medic. Gr. V 10, 2,2) 33.80 M. 


Hippocrates. See Galen. 

Horace. Epwarp MarsH. The Odes of Horace. 196 
pages. Macmillan, London 1941 6s. 

Livy. Dic Eréffnung des zweiten R6misch-Makedon- 


Untersuchungen zur spatannalistischen 


ischen Krieges. 
118 pages. 


Topik bei Livius, by Kari-Ernst PEtTzoxp. 


Junker & Diinnhapt, Berlin 1940 (Neue Deutsche 
Forschungen, Band 286; Abteilung Alte Geschichte, 
Band 8) 5.20 M. 


HENNING 
Oslo 1940 


Oribasius. Oribasius Latinus, hrsg. v. 
MoriAND. Teil I. 151 pages. Brogger, 
(Symbolae Osloenses Fasc. suppl. 10) 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR 

3aur, ArtHur. Das Adjective in Notkers Boethius. 
Unter bes. Beriicks. s. Verhaltnisses zur Latin. Vorlage. 
60 pages. Lang, Ziirich 1940 (Dissertation) 

Lucossy, Emma. Die Frage der Labiovelarreihe im 
Indogermanischen mit besonderer Riicksicht auf das 
Germanische. Geleitw. v. RicHarp Huss. 44 pages. 
Nyelvatlaszés Fontikac Intézet, Debrecen 1940 

ScHwyzer, Epuarp. Syntaktische Archaismen des 
Attischen. 16 pages. De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 (From 
Abh. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. Jg. 1940, 
Nr. 7) 1 M. 


RELIGION. MYTHOLOGY 


Haypon, ALBERT Eustace. Biography of the Gods. 
365 pages. Macmillan, New York 1940 $2.50 

Law, Heten H. Supplement to Bibliography of 
Greek Myth in English Poetry. 19 pages. American 
Classical League Service Bureau, New York (1941) 
$0.50 

OHLEMUTZ, Erwin. Die Kulte und Heiligtiimer der 
G6étter in Pergamon. x, 302 pages. Triltsch, Wirzburg- 
Aumihle 1940 840 M. 


EPIGRAPHY. PAPYROLOGY. 


Davin, M., and B. A. VAN GRONINGEN. Papyrologisch 
Leerboek. x, 34 and 160 pages, 6 figures, 2 maps. Brill, 
Leyden 1940 6.50 gulden 

Doso, Arpap. Inscriptiones extra fines Pannoniae 
Daciaeque repertae ad res earundem provinciarum per- 
tinentes quas collegit adnotationibusque instruxit Ar- 


PALAEOGRAPHY 


pADUS Dopo. Editio II. emendatior. 138 pages. P. 
Pazmany University, Budapest 1940 (Dissertationes 
Pannonicae I.12) (12 M.) 


KIRCHNER, JOHANNES. Inscriptiones Atticae Euclides 
anno posteriores. P. 3, fasc. 2. Tituli sepulcrales. Tituli 


memoriales. Insunt tabulae duac. Pages vi, 363-922, 
De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 (Inscriptiones Graecae, Ed. 
minor Vol. 2/3, p. fasc. 2) 196 M. 

LAKE, Kirsopp and Suva’ Family 13 (The Ferrar 
Group). The Text According to Mark with a Collation 
of Codex 28 of the Epistles. xi, 161 pages, 2 plates, 
Christophers, London and University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia 1941 (Studies and Documents, Vol- 
ume 11) $4.25 

ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 
Prehistoric England. 120 pages, 
8s. 6d. 
Untergang und Aufer- 
xiv, 302 pages. 


CLARK, GRAHAME. 
ill. Batsford, London 1940 

Corti, Econ CAESAR CONTE. 
stehung von Pompeji und Herculaneum. 
3ruckmann, Munich 1940 8.50 M. 


GERKE, FriepRiICH. Das heilige Antlitz. Kopfe alt- 


christ]. Plastik. 64 pages, ill. Kupferberg, Berlin 1940 
6.50 M. 

IppEL, ALBERT. Wirkungen griechischer Kunst in 
Asien. 36 pages, 12 plates. Hinrichs, Leipzig 1940 (Der 


alte Orient, Bd 39, H. 1/2) 4 M. 

Pagan and Christian Egypt; Egyptian Art from the 
First to the Tenth Century a.p. exhibited in the Brook- 
lyn Museum by the Department of Ancient Art, January 
23-March 9, 1941. Ill. Brooklyn Museum, New York 
1941 $2 

TUFNELL, O., and others. Lachish. The Fosse Temple. 
Ill. Oxford University Press, London 1940 25s. 

Van Guiik, HENDRIKA C. Catalogue of Bronzes in 
the Allard Pierson Museum at Amsterdam, Part One. 
xvi, 115 pages, 36 plates. N. V. Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgevers-Mij., Amsterdam 1940 (Allard Pierson Stich- 
ting, Archacologisch-historische bijdragen 1) 5.50 fl. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES 


Ap, SEDAT. Untersuchungen zu den Beamtennamen 
im hethitischen Festzermoniell. xi, 88 pages. Harrasso- 
witz, Leipzig 1940 (Sammlung orientalist. Arbeiten, H. 
5) (Dissertation) 6 M. 

Hyatt, JAMES Puinire. The Treatment of Final Vow- 
els in Early Neo-Babylonian. ix, 59 pages. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven 1941 (Yale Oriental Series: 
Researches, Volume XXIII) $2 

Kiima, Joser. Untersuchungen zum altbabylonischen 
Erbrecht. xi, 113 pages. Oriental. Institute, Prague 
1940 80 Kr. 

KRAMER, S. N. Lamentation over the Destruction of 
Ur. 112 pages, 4 plates. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 1941 (Oriental Institute, Assyriological Studies 
No. 12) (12s.) 

Stern, Str Auret. Old Routes of Western Iran. 
xxviii, 432 pages, 112 figures, 31 plates, maps and plans. 
Macmillan, London 1940 42s. 


ROMAN LAW 


DELLA SPADE, GIANNINO FERRARI. Immunita ecclesi- 
astiche nel diritto Romano imperiale. Pages 107-248. 
Ferrari, Venice 1939 (From Atti d. R. Inst. Veneto di 
scienze, lettere ed arti, 99.2) 

Horrr, Hans. Die Rechtfertigungsverkiindigung des 
Paulus nach neuerer Forschung. 37 Thesen. vi, 105 
pages. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh 1940 3 M. 

WIEACKER, FRANz. Hausgenossenschaft und Erbein- 
setzung. Uber d. Anfange d. rom. Testaments. 57 pages. 
Weicher Verlag, Leipzig 1940 (From Festschrift fir 
Heinrich Siber. Leipziger rechtswiss. Studien, H. 
124) 2.50 M. 
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